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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 



[n. S., 21, I919 



Nahaloi Songs. C. R. Moss and A. L. Kroeber. (University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
vol. 15, no. 2, pp. 187-207, May 1919.) 

The texts of the songs presented in the article were collected and 
translated by C. R. Moss in the Philippines- in 1915. The melodies were 
transcribed by ear by Teodoro Francisco. Accepting these at their face 
value Dr. Kroeber undertook the analysis. The material is not very full, 
comprising in all only twelve little melodies, three of which are unques- 
tionably the same, although accompanied by different texts and in one 
case transposed a fourth downward and introducing one semitone. The 
songs are taken from two tribes. 

Some peculiar instances of rhyme occur in the texts to which Dr. 
Kroeber calls attention, but his chief interest and effort is concentrated 
on'the music. He has first divided the songs into phrases but the present 
writer feels that in one case this has not been correctly accomplished. 
No. 5 was transcribed as follows and divided by Dr. Kroeber into three 
phrases at the points marked Y and Z. 




In this case the slurred motifs and natural division of the words are 
important. It is obvious from a purely musical standpoint that the 
division at Y is wrong. The only possible places for a separation occur 
in the middle of the third, or at the end of the fourth measure. The 
text decides the matter, for the division of a phrase can never be assumed 
to occur in the middle of a word. Therefore it should be made at" sing" 
in the middle of the third measure. Thus we find the first melodic 
phrase two and a half measures long, the second three and a half, and the 
third again two and a half. The correctness of the transcription is 
doubtful, however, for the whole character of the piece suggests a 3-4 
meter. Consistency, and the hold at the end of the song would also 
argue for this assumption. It will be noted that the two eighth-note 
d's occur^alternately on the first and second beats of the measures in 
identical melodic phrases. As it is also very difficult to conceive the 
accent on the first two eighths, the following arrangement of measures 
seems more satisfactory, although it is admitted that its preference may 
be due to musical habit. 
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Having, however, no opportunity to satisfy ourselves that such an as- 
sumption is correct, we are obliged to accept the melody as it stands, but 
with the revised phrasing suggested. 

Obvious errors on the part of the transcriber occur in Nos. 6 and 1 1 . 
The former is a melodic theme and its repetition, which are alike in all 
but the final tone. The same plan should hold for the position of the 
measure bars in the first as in the second case. Thus instead of 



we should expect 



or 



It is immaterial which is selected except that shorter measures are 
simpler. The principal point is that the song is composed of two parts, 
each developed in three little sections. That Dr. Kroeber saw this is 
indicated by the position of Z. 

In No. II the presence of the accent reveals the fact that together 
with an inconsistency similar to that in No. 6, the melody has been 
metrically misconceived. A very common error in taking musical dicta- 
tion is to assume that the first tone heard is on an accented beat. Its 
proper place in the metrical division can best be determined by referring 
it to the accents which subsequently occur and to phrases in other parts 
of the song which show identical melodic situations. Thus 



I'to baf-itj^lJtm-btf V Uin'^tic tpUm- bi.fri-iwti |iL~»£-Kan,K>fr(-Kala ntty 



is properly 



The words have obviously been adapted to the melody. Note the repe- 
tition of syllables to fill the discrepancies. 

This confirms the division of the tune into three sections, determined 
not only by the strong accents but also by the melodic composition. 

The point which particularly interests Dr. Kroeber is the determina- 
tion of the Nabaloi scale. He observes the tendency of transcribers 
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familiar with our systems to unconsciously adapt music heard to our 
scales. This is especially likely as it is necessary to use our notation 
which, after all, provides only for a few out of many possible pitches with- 
in the octave. He feels however, that the melodic inaccuracies which 
occur from these circumstances are unlikely to extend beyond a stand- 
ardizing of slight deviations or vaguenesses of pitch not exceeding a 
fraction of a semitone. 

Although Dr. Kroeber remarks that many primitive people have 
much less feeling for tonality than we exact, he assumes for argument 
that some tonic must exist in accordance with which the other tones 
of the scale may be determined in order. He realizes that there are 
several places in a song with which a tonic feeling might be associated 
but says that the one way to determine with which of these conditions 
the tonic actually may be connected is to proceed by the trial and error 
process. He thus assumes that the song ends on the tonic. For con- 
venience and simplicity he then calls every final tone C, and accordingly 
transposes each song so that, its original interval relationships to this 
"tonic" may be preserved. Using C as a point of contact for the re- 
sulting groups of tone material comprising each tune, he derives a com- 
posite scale of more than an octave with the following interval relation- 
ship in which this "tonic" appears near the middle: F Ab Bb c eb f g. It 
is a very interesting scale composed of two identical halves with F as 
initial point for the former half, c for the latter. He makes the surprising 
discovery that the scale ranges more than one octave, but the greatest 
range in any melody is less than an octave and that clearly there is no 
feeling for the octave as an interval. 

For six of the songs, not including the two duplicate melodies which 
would make eight, he finds that the tones fall within this scale, although 
in three of them there is not a complete conformity in range or choice 
of tones. The four remaining agree neither with the preceding six, nor 
with each other except that they replace the minor third by the second. 
Other discrepancies are two substitutions of A for Ab and one of E for F, 
which altogether seem rather numerous and persistent for such a small 
group of songs. Disregarding them, three more songs fit the scale, but 
one. No. 6, stands apart. To explain the presence of the second rather 
than the minor third in four cases. Dr. Kroeber suggests that they are 
a fluctuating attempt at the same interval or that the transcriber did 
not hear them correctly. This theory is untenable, first because a half 
step is really a very appreciable interval, as great as the entire range 
within which, but a half step higher, the third usually varies from minor 
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to major; secondly, the difference in tonal character between the second 
and third is much more marked than that between a tonic and its octave 
or fifth so that their confusion, especially by the transcriber who had some 
European musical training, is very unlikely. He adds that at any rate 
the two substitutions of A for Ab and the one of E for F could be 
similarly equated with the more regular Ab and F, although how he 
reached this conclusion is difficult to determine, especially as the F is 
the octave of the tonic which certainly would not be confused with the 
seventh even if the octave as an interval were not used, a fact not 
conclusively proved by this small collection of tunes. To better ac- 
count for the three songs which fit the scale than by disregarding the 
discrepancies, Dr. Kroeber assumes that the tonic may not invariably 
occur as the final tone but may be that directly above or below it. 
However, if we begin making such allowances the whole structure 
of the premise falls down, and by trying a sufficient number of possi- 
bilities all songs could be made to fit any scale selected. Dr. Kroeber 
finds that in two cases the scheme works, but that it does is wholly due 
to the limited number of tones available in any of the songs. Were he 
dealing with a Hindu scale where there are twenty-six divisions of the 
octave he might yet be working on the problem. 

We have, however, just as much right to assume that the tonic 
is the first tone, or that on which pauses most often occur, or that which 
is oftenest repeated, or that which receives the greatest number of ac- 
cents, or perhaps the most plausible of all, the lowest tone. Dr. Kroeber 
has not examined the songs from these standpoints, or at least has 
not mentioned having done so in his article, being satisfied with his first 
analysis. Let us examine them from the first and last standpoints, as 
possibly preferable assumptions. 

Accepting the tonic as the first tone, calling this c and transposing 
the others accordingly, we secure the following table: 
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In No. 4, which is in all respects except one changing note exactly the 
same melody as Nos. 2 and 9, we find an extra tone B. We have, under 
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the circumstances, every right to include it in the scale since it occurs 
together with the other tones, although its use here argues that it is 
relatively unimportant. We see that six of the songs, Nos. i, 2, 4, 9, 6 
and 10 belong to the same scale although not all the tones are repre- 
sented in every case, by no means a necessary condition. On the other 
hand, Nos. 3 and 1 1 contain the same tones but in the octave above the 
tonic rather than in that below. This does not affect the scale as a 
group of tones and transposition an octave up or down is always per- 
missible, so that in all eight songs suggest one scale system. Of the 
remainder, two, Nos. 5 and 12, add Bb, one. No. 7, bb and eb, and one 
No. 8, Ab and eb. Combined, these tones are: 

F G (Ab) A (Bb) Bed (eb) e f g a (bb) 
The problematic tones are placed in parentheses. If similar tones 
be transposed to come within one octave we have F G (Ab) A (Bb) B 
c d (eb) e, a diatonic scale with semitones between the second and third, 
the third and fourth, and .the sixth and seventh. The first of these is 
one of the most frequent chromatics encountered in singing, and com- 
monly distinguishes our minor from major tonalities. The second 
offers the biggest problem, a,s the perfect fourth is among the doubtful 
tones while the augmented fourth occurred with the regular scale (but 
only as a changing note with the fifth). However, we do not know that 
the Bb does not form part of the regular system and h'^ a chromatic. 
At any rate we encounter it oftener than b^, three times to one. The 
lowered seventh is the sixth partial of a fundamental tone and not 
particularly difficult to hear in the tones emitted by a vibrating body 
whose fundamental is low in pitch. In some parts of the world it was 
used long before the major seventh, and its presence here should not 
occasion surprise. 

The question remains, after settling on the tones of the scale whether 
their order should not begin with the tonic. This appears reasonable. 
Certainly it is as permissible to transpose lower tones an octave higher 
as to do the reverse, even if in the songs some tones of the scale are 
habitually used below the tonic. Therefore the scale should be written 

c d (eb) e f g (ab) a (bb) b 
The only difference of tone relationships caused by this arrangement 
rests in the loss of the semitone between the fourth and the fifth, namely 
b, and a gain of a minor sixth. The principal tones remain the same. 
The fluctuation of thirds and sixths is just as it is to be found in the 
majority of musical systems, — common, distinguishing the major or 
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minor mode as the case may be. It seems that on the whole this solu- 
tion is more satisfactory than that achieved by Dr. Kroeber, more in 
conformity with what might be expected from the auditory impression 
gained when hearing the songs, and that the discrepancies are fewer and 
explained more logically. 

However, for the sake of argument, let us take the lowest tone as 
tonic. The following table results; 



bl> 



Note, in this table as well as in the other, the frequent appearance of 
the fourth and especially the fifth in connection with the tonic. The 
result is two distinct scale groups, one comprising c d e f (f#) g a b to 
which seven songs conform, purely major, with one solitary instance of 
a chromatic; and the other c d eb f g bb to which the other five belong. 
The similarity between this result and that of the first analysis is striking, 
particularly if we combine the major and minor scales in the second case. 
It is evident that these analyses are, because of their foundation 
on arbitrary tonics, quite as open to criticism as was Dr. Kroeber's, but 
that their results do not involve as many discrepancies which are con- 
flicting, as did his. If we could discover a tonic, the exact nature of the 
Nabaloi scale or scales could be easily solved. Without direct informa- 
tion from the people themselves, or an investigation of their musical 
instruments, the determination of their scale would be a difficult matter. 
Were there enough examples of songs, the scale might be determined with- 
out these aids by comparing the tone relationships as they appear in 
each song, and using as points of contact the most characteristic tone 
groups. However, this would be an extremely complicated procedure, 
a description of which would be too long for a review, especially as 
several possibilities are open in the way of combining the tonal content 
of the songs, as they are given here in notation, a choice of which would 
depend on several governing circumstances and the personal opinion of 
the analyst. Perhaps a brief sketch may be permitted. 
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Clearly a major hexatonic scale or tone group such as is employed 
in Nos. 2, 4, 9, which is a major seventh in range, is fuller than the 
other groups and probably comes nearer to the complete Nabaloi scale 
of major character than do the others. No matter what the tonic may 
be, the song is major in feeling, because of the play on two different 
groups of three tones each which extend over major thirds and are 
separated by whole step intervals. Nos. I and 8 belong to this same tone 
group, although confined to a smaller number of tones. Whether or 
not a perfect fourth might be included in 'the order of tones as arranged 
here from lowest to highest, as part of a more complete scale, cannot be 
settled without a larger collection, although Nos. 3 and 11 would sug- 
gest that its simple interval relationship had been felt. We are also 
doubtful of the permanent value of bH as an augmented fourth and we 
exclude it when speaking of the scale as hexatonic. The tonal content 
of No. II could have been derived from the second, third and fourth 
tones of the hexatonic scale. 

There is also an appreciation of minor values as evinced by No. 
7, where two minor thirds occur, one above, the other below, the 
characteristic formation of three tones, which also appear, as far as in- 
terval construction is concerned, in the upper and lower halves of the 
hexatonic scale. Nos. 5, 10, and 12 may belong to either system, for it 
is easily seen that they have points in common. If the h'^ found in 
No. 9 (transposed to the pitch of 2 and 4) be taken as achromatic in the 
major hexatonic system. No. 3 will be seen to possess an interval struc- 
ture which corresponds to that lying from the second to the highest 
tones. No. 6 with its semitone, would also then coincide in tonal struc- 
ture with the third, fourth, and fifth tones of the same set. At any rate, 
all of the songs involved will be found to fit, in tonal structure and re- 
lationship, either with the major system of No. 9, which includes the 
augmented fourth, or the minor system of No. 7. Since the latter is in 
its interval formation exactly the same from e to b as the major system 
is from a to e', or from g to d' the same as from f to c', disregarding in 
both cases the b^ which is evidently not of first importance as a scale tone, 
they clearly are related. If we superimposed them, using as points of 
contact the tones f-a and g-b by transposing the system of No. 7 a step 
downward, we would obtain a system of intervals to which all the songs 
would be found to fit by making use of the semitone b-c', in the case of 
Nos. 3 and 6. The scale would be as follows: 
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The reader must bear in mind that this last system has been evolved 
purely from a study of interval relations regardless of actual pitch or of 
a tonic. Within a scale like this last, no matter to what degree of the 
staff it might be transposed, would be found all of the tone combinations 
appearing in the tables of tonal content as they are given for each song, 
not as they Are, in actual pitch, but as they are in interval relation, and 
some of them could be found in more than one place. That the groups 
differ somewhat in actual pitch when sung, should not be surprising, for 
voices differ and memory for absolute pitch is rare. Whether such a 
complete system is recognized as a whole by the people, or had its origin 
in an instrument is a matter of conjecture. Possibly there are two 
or three smaller systems like a major hexatonic, a five-toned scale as 
in No. 7 and a tone succession like that of No. 6. We can not tell with- 
out a larger collection of songs. The tone material of the two addi- 
tional songs given by Dr. Kroeber on p. 203 presumably belongs to a 
major hexatonic system like that of Nos. 2, 4. This is particularly true 
of the first. That of the second could have been taken from the second, 
third, fourth and fifth tones of such a system. 

The points brought out by Dr. Kroeber in the paragraph on in- 
tervals, and in the section on rhythm are interesting. Those which 
the present writer would call in question have already been covered 
by these remarks and will be evident to the reader without further 
discussion. 

Helen H. Roberts 

A propos d'une carte javanaise du XF* siede. Gabriel Ferrand. 

(Journal asiatique, 1918, 11, pp. 159-170.) 

To some extent, this article is of interest to Americanists. Alfonso 
d 'Albuquerque, in one of his letters addressed to Dom Manuel, King of 
Portugal, and dated April first, 15 12, describes a chart made by a pilot of 
Java, the geographical names being written in Javanese characters and 
comprising among others such names as the Cape of Good Hope, Portu- 
gal, and the country of Brazil (terra do brasyll). As d'Albuquerque 
affirms that this Javanese chart was well known in 1511, M. Ferrand 
dates it back in the fifteenth century, and remarks that, even if merely 
the first years of the sixteenth century would be retained, the problem 
remains as to how a Javanese cartographer at that time could have had 
cognizance of Brazil. I should even go farther and suggest that the 
foundation of the said chart might be traced to several centuries earlier; 
for the Javanese, as M. Ferrand very aptly points out on the basis of 
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